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WHAT IS A STATE LIBRARY? 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, 
1954, in Minneapolis, representatives 
of some 30 states discussed the role 
of an ideal state library. 

The Association approved in prin- 
ciple on June 19, 1954 the statement 
which follows: 


General Statement 


“The state library is the focal point 
of the state-wide system of library 
service. It has the dual function (1) 
to serve all branches, agencies, com- 
missions, departments and officers of 
its government, and (2) to serve the 
state as a whole. Its functions fur- 
ther include the duties of promoting 
library development in the state, im- 
proving library standards and foster- 
ing a climate of libraries and the 
value of library service.” 

“The most effective state library is 
one that encompasses all library serv- 
ices of the state government, so inte- 
grated as to function with economy 
and efficiency. It can best perform 
its functions as a separate agency of 
government. 

“It should have a governing board 
composed of public and ex-officio 
members. This body should be 
vested with the duty of employing 
the best librarian available to ad- 
minister and direct the agency and 
it should, acting always with the li- 
brarian, formulate broad general poli- 
cies for the library. 

“The generally recognized com- 
ponents of an integrated state library 
agency are general services includ- 
ing Reference, Archives, Extension, 
History, Law, Legislative Reference, 
Public documents and special services 
such as services to the blind. 


General State Library Service 


“In order to fulfill state library 
functions the organization and struc- 


ture of the library itself must be such 
as to provide extensive collections of 
books, films and other media of com- 
munication in most fields of knowl- 
edge, an efficient system of technical 
processing plus sufficient professional 
and clerical personnel. 


“Recognizing that no library how- 
ever large can contain all materials 
that might ever be needed by library 
users, an efficient and reliable biblio- 
graphic service and inter-library loan 
system is essential. The state library 
is the hub of inter-library loan sys- 
tem. Not only should the materials 
in its own collection be available but 
also those of other libraries through 
a union catalog. 


“The state library should assume 
responsibility for the dissemination 
of information regarding new regula- 
tions and legislative acts affecting 
libraries. 


“The state library serves as the 
connecting link between national or- 
ganizations such as the American Li- 
brary Association, the Council of 
State Governments, the Library of 
Congress, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the state associations of li- 
brarians. The publications programs 
of the state library and the state li- 
brary association should be coor- 
dinated. 


Archives Services 


“A complete state library should 
include the archives and archival pro- 
gram of a state government. The dis- 
position of state records should be 
shared with other appropriate state 
authorities but the administration 
and preservation of archives is a 
proper function of the state library. 
The library should assist state agen- 
cies in establishing a record program 
and advise local governments on the 
management of their records. 
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Extension Services 


“Library extension is an important 
function of the state library. It 
should include advisory and technical 
assistance to librarians, library au- 
thorities and state institutions, and 
the establishment of standards for li- 
bray development. The state library 
should take the initiative in promot- 
ing state-wide library planning and 
the development of all types of li- 
brary service. The state library 
should stimulate cooperative and co- 
ordinating extension programs that 
result in improved facilities and serv- 
ices for all citizens of the state. The 
state library should assist all other 
authorities, state and local in assum- 
ing their full responsibility for li- 
brary services. The state should 
provide supplemental library services 
or financial assistance, or both. Sup- 
plemental aid for public libraries 
should be administered by the state 
library; for school libraries, by the 
department of education. The col- 
lection, compilation and publication 
of significant statistics from all the 
libraries in the state is one of the 
important tasks of the state library. 
This work should be integrated with 
the collection of library statistics on 
a national scale. 


Historical Library Services 


“It is a major responsibility of the 
state library to collect, preserve and 
service materials relating to the state, 
its people and its history, and to en- 
courage and cooperate with other li- 
braries and historical societies, in the 
preservation of local historical ma- 
terials. A publication program in 
this area of service is desirable. This 
sphere of activity does not include a 
responsibility for the historical mu- 
seum functions of a state. 

“The historian and research worker 
are best served when these materials 
in libraries are professionally admin- 
istered. 
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Law Library Service 


“A state library agency includes 
the legal facilities of a state govern- 
ment to serve all branches of the gov- 
ernment; executive, judicial and legis- 
lative. The duties of this area of 
state library services embrace legal 
reference and research, assistance to 
government agencies, furnishing in- 
formation on the state’s laws and gov- 
ernment to other states, preparation 
of bibliographies on legal subjects of 
current interest to the government, 
advisory services to other law libra- 
ries, and consultation with statutory 
editing or revising committees. 


Legislative Reference Services 


“Legislative reference is a state li- 
brary function. This embraces ref- 
erence, research and technical assist- 
ance to the legislature and other 
agencies of the government. Legisla- 
tive policy matters are not the con- 
cern of the library. Duties also 
include the preparation of bibliog- 
raphies and book lists on subjects of 
legislative interest, maintenance of a 
full file and history of all legislative 
measures, summarization of the leg- 
islation of other states on specific 
subjects, cooperating with and assist- 
ing the legislative council and interim 
legislative coimmiittees or commis- 
sions. 

“The state library may have re- 
sponsibility for issuing a legislative 
manual, handbook or directory, and 
should at least cooperate in the prep- 
aration of such publication. 


Other State Library Services 


“There are special services in state 
libraries that are geared to particu- 
larized aims. Examples are services 
to the blind and to non-educational 
state institutions such as hospitals, 
orphanages, reformatories and 
prisons. 


Public Document Services 


“The collection, servicing, distribu- 
tion and exchange of state documents 
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is the responsibility of the state li- 
brary. The state library should issue 
a checklist of its state’s documents 
and is the official state depository for 
all official publications and reports 
of any nature: The state library 
should participate in the cooperative 
cataloging program of the Library of 
Congress, providing copy for printed 
catalog cards for the documents pub- 
lished by the state. The state library 
should take such action as may be 
necessary to provide the Library of 
Congress with copies of all state pub- 
lications for the use of the state’s 
delegation in the Congress, for the use 
of Federal government agencies, and 
for listing in the Monthly Checklist 
of State Publications. 
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“If possible, the library should be 
a full Federal depository library and 
it should secure those Federal pub- 
lications not issued by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

“A state library should collect and 
maintain a file of municipal and 
county reports of its own state as 
well as the publications of semi-pub- 
lic and non-governmental bodies of 
the state. This function is essential 
to provide background material for 
the operation of every state agency 
which gives service to local govern- 
ments.” 

After reading this carefully will you 
write us your idea of a State Library 
for Illinois addressed to the Chief, 
Extension Services. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND ITS FRIENDS* 


By MARGARET BLAKELY} 


Public libraries have never needed 
friends more than they need them to- 
day. Most of these institutions are 
tax-supported, it is true, but this tax 
support at best usually covers only 
the minimum requirements. It has 
not kept pace with the library’s 
growth and increased service. 

Meanwhile, communities have be- 
come more library-minded. They 
expect more in the way of service 
than ever before. Readers crave not 
only the standard works of the ages, 
but current materials which will help 
them solve, to their own satisfaction 
at least, some of the grave problems 
of today. Men want books that have 
to do with their daily work. Women 
seek authoritative information that 
will assist them in the care and train- 
ing of their children and in making 
the home a more pleasant place in 
which to rear their families. Club 
members and study groups search for 
subject matter for their programs. 


* Presented before the Friends of the Library, 
Desp jlaines, Illinois, September 15, 1954 
+ Librarian, Riverside Public Library. 


Teachers yearn for more supple- 
mental and recreational reading for 
their students. And, in these trouble- 
some times, we all reach out for the 
beautiful in literature, art, and music. 
Even the small library should meet 
these needs and many others, some 
of which involve records and films, 
perhaps, as well as books. 

A great deal of the later success 
of the Friends of the Library depends 
upon that small initial group, the 
charter members of the organization. 
It is they who have talked with the 
librarian and with the trustees of the 
library and have learned from them 
the library’s present aims and objec- 
tives, the difficulties the library faces 
in achieving them, and the needs of 
the library if they are to be achieved. 
It is they who determine the organi- 
zation’s functions—so different from 
those of the library board, which is 
a policy-forming body, and those of 
the librarian, who is the administrator 
of the library. It is they who so care- 
fully draw up the constitution and 
bylaws. 
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The objective of most of these 
Friends of the Library groups, no 
matter how the individual constitu- 
tion may word it, is to further the 
growth and development of the local 
library and to interpret its program 
to the community. Often its mem- 
bers help also to interpret the com- 
munity to the library through a 
friendly exchange of ideas with the 
librarian and trustees. Thus such an 
organization may become one of the 
most effective supports that a library 
can have, a support which is never 
financial alone, but which usually 
leads either directly or indirectly to 
increased funds for the library. 

Who, then, are these Friends and 
what are some of the ways in which 
they can best help their library? 

Since the library is an educational 
institution, individuals or groups in- 
terested in the cultural and educa- 
tional development of the community 
are usually the ones who foster the 
organization of the Friends of the 
Library, even though the first sug- 
gestion for its formation often comes 
from the librarian or, as in the case 
of Riverside, from a member of the 
library board. Village and school 
officials are often among the first to 
show their interest and the com- 
munity’s newspaper is always quick 
to respond. 

Newspaper publicity is tremen- 
dously important and is all the more 
effective because it comes from a non- 
policy-forming organization, such 
as the Friends, rather than from the 
trustees or the librarian. The library 
thus becomes a matter of community 
interest and responsibility. The li- 
brary is no longer considered merely 
as a tax-supported institution (and 
sometimes the lower the tax the bet- 
ter) looked after by a board of 
trustees and a library staff. 

But before we have newspaper pub- 
licity, there must be news. Why not 
make it pleasant news and not just 
another request for funds? 

A really worth-while beginning 
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project which would cost no money 
at all, but which would be of great 
benefit to your library and of lasting 
interest to your community would be 
the collection of local historical ma- 
terial. Even if you already have an 
historical society, it would be only 
too happy to have the Friends collect 
material of this nature and place it 
in the public library where it would 
be available, yet at the same time be 
carefully preserved for posterity. 

Visit your oldest residents and take 
your little typewriter along, unless 
you know something of shorthand or 
are a rapid and accurate note taker. 
Let them tell you of the bygone days 
and their own early experiences, and 
of other men and women who have 
gone before, but who helped make 
the community what it is today. 
Bring back your typed copy, read it 
to them, and secure their signatures. 

Do rescue from oblivion valuable 
old letters and pamphlets now lying 
in dustry attics. Almost every time 
a family moves from the old home- 
stead into a smaller house or apart- 
ment, family letters, which are one 
of the best reflections of these early 
days, are forever lost; and while 
beautifully bound sets of classics 
may be preserved, the little, time- 
worn pamphlets which contain actual 
historical data are all too apt to be 
discarded. 

Everything that is descriptive of 
your town or its life and culture is 
important, such as pictures, letters, 
diaries, and manuscripts. Many 
people who have been loathe to part 
with these treasures, give them gladly 
if they can be assured of their preser- 
vation. If the originals can not be 
secured, owners will usually permit 
photostat copies to be made, which 
are always more acceptable as his- 
torical documents than are typewrit- 
ten copies. Be sure that the photo- 
graphs of persons and buildings are 
accurately labeled now—ten years 
from now may be too late. And re- 
member that today’s records are to- 
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morrow’s history and that they, too, 
must be protected from oblivion. 
Where a better place than in your 
public library? 

Perhaps the library already has 
treasurers of this sort, which it might 
display to advantage, along with 
others which residents will be glad 
to lend for a special occasion. If so, 
the general interest in the project 
might be quite surprising and the 
consequent publicity most helpful to 
the continued growth and influence of 
the Friends of the Library. 

Even if you must raise money im- 
mediately, a project which gives 
something tangible in return to the 
donor might be considered. Could 
the Friends of the Library member- 
ship card serve also as a season ticket 
to a half dozen lectures or book 
talks? After many years, Riverside 
still finds this the most pleasant and 
lucrative approach. The program 
contributes to the cultural life of the 
village; and many a_ season-ticket 
holder, not at first so much interested 
in the library as in the program, is 
gradually led from book reviews and 
lectures to the reading of books and 
thence to becoming a Friend of the 
Library in the truest sense. Book dis- 
plays, in keeping with the subject 
matter of the program, are placed in 
some strategic spot by the librarian, 
at each meeting; booklists are occa- 
sionally distributed; and little leaflets 
descriptive of the library’s services 
are offered to newcomers. 

In the beginning, of course, most 
groups can not afford paid speakers, 
but with Friends who are resource- 
ful, it is often possible to find local 
persons who have much to offer and 
who are willing to contribute their 
services. A successful program of this 
sort, even for one year, will result in 
increased membership and increased 
funds. 

Riverside annually puts on a big 
membership drive. Over twenty 
women meet at a “membership tea” 
in the library’s lecture room to plan 
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the drive. They discuss methods of 
approach and map the town, assign- 
ing a definite section to each commit- 
tee member, who, in turn, may have 
helpers. The librarian is asked for 
suggestions and for answers to an- 
ticipated questions which may arise 
during the house-to-house canvas. 
Printed library leaflets descriptive of 
its services have often been provided 
by the library to be distributed by 
the Friends at this time. Committee 
members are given advance informa- 
tion regarding the speakers and their 
subjects, so that they may present 
their cause in a more interesting 
fashion. 

During the membership drive, each 
committee member is careful to ex- 
plain that all proceeds from the dollar 
membership, except what is needed 
for current expenses and payment of 
the speakers, go to the library for 
its book fund. She emphasizes the 
fact that any one program is worth 
far more than the actual cost of the 
membership card, but that the large 
membership itself makes this price 
possible and provides the Friends of 
the Library (a non-profit organiza- 
tion) an opportunity to offer cultural 
advantages to the community and, 
at the same time, actual financial 
support to the library. 

The drive is looked upon as a com- 
munity project. The large member- 
ship of the Friends of the Library is 
a matter of civic pride—a great many 
people buy a membership ticket year 
after year, even if they are unable to 
attend more than one or two of the 
meetings. As a matter of fact, no 
auditorium in Riverside could seat 
all the members at any one time, a 
number now considerably over thir- 
teen hundred. Most of the members 
expect to attend only the several 
meetings which interest them most, 
although anyone, without becoming 
a member, may attend any meeting 
upon payment of a fifty-cent admis- 
sion fee at the door. 

From the proceeds of the member- 
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ship drive, the library now receives 
from nine hundred to nine hundred 
and fifty dollars yearly for the pur- 
chase of books, the selection of which 
is left to the librarian. This book fund, 
which is given to the library outright, 
is kept in a separate bank account 
handled by the library instead of be- 
ing added to the public funds which 
represent tax support and which are 
handled by the village treasurer. The 
Friends of the Library would serve 
little purpose if, in donating money 
to the library, it merely enabled a 
village to grant that much less tax 
support, which might easily be the 
result were it handled along with vil- 
lage funds and if it were included in 
the budget submitted to the village 
board. Friends of the Library funds 
should always be in addition to, not 
instead of, funds that come from 
regular sources. 

For this reason, most libraries con- 
sider that the expenditures of Friends 
of the Library money should be for 
books or equipment which it would 
not be possible for the library to ac- 
quire otherwise, rather than for build- 
ing repairs and maintenance or for 
salaries, which should be paid for 
out of regular funds appropriated for 
the purpose. 

Sometimes a Friends group has fur- 
nished a staff room or been respon- 
sible for special plantings about a 
building. Many a library is indebted 
to the Friends of the Library for its 
record player and a fine collection of 
records, or for a much needed pro- 
jector. 

But whatever the project or what- 
ever the gift (unless it is an actual 
fund designated for books), the mat- 
ter should be discussed with the li- 
brarian and, if necessary, be acted 
upon by the board of trustees. Other- 
wise, a seemingly desirable gift might 
actually prove undesirable, necessi- 
tating further upkeep which the li- 
brary might not be able to under- 
take, or involving further space al- 
ready allotted for another purpose. 
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Perhaps copies of certain expensive 
books, whose use is only occasional, 
should be borrowed from the State 
Library rather than be purchased by 
the Friends; and the plan for a local 
collection of films deferred so long as 
a much larger collection is available 
free of charge (except for return post- 
age) through an arrangement by the 
State Library with the University of 
Illinois. 

However, many books which are 
both choice and useful, yet too ex- 
pensive for the small library to pur- 
chase with its meager book funds, are 
finding their way into collections 
through the beautiful custom of giv- 
ing books in memory of friends or 
relatives, either by individuals, by 
families, or by clubs. A memorial 
plate is inserted in each gift volume 
and the book itself placed on a sep- 
arate memorial shelf or table, where 
it remains on display for several 
weeks before it becomes a part of the 
general collection. Many. a Friends 
of the Library group has fostered 
such a custom, though often indi- 
rectly rather than by actually spon- 
soring it officially. 

It is mot even necessary to give 
publicity to such a project. A sug- 
gestion dropped here or there, or an 
example or two by individual mem- 
bers, is usually enough to initiate the 
custom, which is so satisfying it its 
results that it grows of its own accord 
with surprising rapidity. Without 
any attendant publicity at all, River- 
side receives from three hundred to 
five hundred dollars in memorial 
books each year. Until it grew to its 
present proportions, however, it was 
customary to publish once a year, 
near Memorial Day, a list of all the 
books which had been donated and the 
names of the persons in whose 
memory they had been presented. 
The Riverside Friends of the Library 
group does not actually sponsor this 
custom, but as individuals and as 
members of various clubs, they have 
given it their active encouragement. 
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The results of various projects, 
such as these, and the possible re- 
sults of the many others that come 
to mind may seem very small in com- 
parison with the library’s immediate 
and future needs. But the contribu- 
tion of the Friends is not measured 
in dollars alone, but in the importance 
which the library, with their assist- 
ance, gradually assumes in the com- 
munity and by its increased service 
to a more interested public. 

As for the future, if an increase 
in tax-rate or even a new building is 
ever needed, how much easier if your 
community has already been made 
aware of the library’s needs and is 
sympathetically inclined towards 
them. Many a Friends group has 
been influential in the final passage 
of advantageous library legislation or 
has actively and successfully cam- 
paigned for a new building or for ad- 
ditional funds for its furnishings and 
book stock. 

It may prove increasingly difficult 
to raise money for library purposes. 
Faced with the heavy tax burden of 
today, there are people who almost 
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automatically vote against any new 
tax that is presented and who are 
especially loathe to grant additional 
funds to a tax-supported institution 
such as the library. They understand 
that the increase in population justi- 
fies an increase in school support, but 
they are still unaware that this same 
increase in population must event- 
ually mean larger and better libraries, 
with well-paid staffs to administer 
them. But if a Friends of the Library 
group understands this serious situa- 
tion, it can do much to educate the 
community to a clearer understanding 
of the fact that the library, too, is an 
educational institution which needs 
and deserves adequate support. 
Actually, no public library can af- 
ford to be without an active group of 
Friends of the Library. But just as 
every library is unique in some re- 
spects, just so the contributoin of the 
Friends of the Library will be differ- 
ent in each community. But, at its 
best, each group will still fulfill that 
original objective—to further the 
growth and development of the local 
library and to interpret its program 
to the community. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editort 


Of the 28 national parks in the 
United States, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
but 2—Yosemite and Yellowstone— 
employ trained librarians, and this 
only during the tourist season which 
is usually from the early part of 
June through August. The writer 
has for the past four summers been 
the Yosemite librarian. 

Library service as a part of the 
Yosemite Museum program was be- 
gun in 1921 by Ansel F. Hall at the 
time he installed the first museum 


+ Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois State 
Library. 

* Librarian, Belleville Township High School 
and Junior College, Belleville, Illinois. (During 
achool year 1946 to-date.) Seasonal Librarian, 
Yosemite National Park Museum Research Li- 
brary, Yosemite National Park, California. (Dur- 
ing summers 1951-52-53-54.) 
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Ruth Glass, seasonal librarian working at 
John Muir’s desk. 


THE LIBRARIAN IN SUMMER VACATIONLAND 
RutTH J. Giass* 


exhibits. This was 31 years after 
Yosemite National Park had been 
established by Congress. Today the 
library is used not only as a part of 
the museum facilities but also to fur- 
nish accurate, up-to-date information 
for the entire naturalist program, be- 
ing of great value as a reference 
source for the park staff. It is the 
best natural science and natural his- 
tory research library in the western 
parks. It is housed on the second 
floor of the Yosemite Museum, which 
is located in the park headquarters 
area of Yosemite Valley. The inven- 
tory shows among its holdings 2,777 
books, 5,622 photographs, 134 maps, 
966 original manuscripts, 1,905 Army 
letters, 5,124 separates, and innumer- 
able slides, microfilms, music records, 
and tape recordings. 

The original manuscripts are cor- 
respondence of people who took part 
in the making of the history of Yo- 
semite. Separates, as the expression 
is used in this library, means pam- 
phlets and clippings from magazines 
and newspapers concerned with the 
natural and human history of the 
park and its surrounding region. The 
photographs are mainly of the abund- 
ant natural beauties of the park, of 
the Indians, and of the historic 
structures, habits, and activities of 
the original inhabitants and “old 
timers” of Yosemite National Park. 
Among the maps are some made by 
Charles Hoffmann, James Gardiner, 
and Clarence King, noted pioneer 
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Ranger Naturalist Wayne Bryant using 
library to help tourist identify kind of 
rattlesnake in wire cage. 


cartographers of the West. The book 
collection contains only one volume 
of fiction, Zanita—A Tale of the 
Yo-Semite, written by Theresa Yel- 
verton, which in its telling brings in 
the life of Florence Hutchings, the 
first white child born in Yosemite 
Valley, and of John Muir, the be- 
loved naturalist who later came to 
be called “champion of the wilder- 
ness.” The other books of this unique 
collection contain self-kept records 
of westward-migrating individuals, 
descriptions of notable locations, his- 
tories of ghost towns and mining 
camps, and of western Indian tribes, 
as well as poetry, legends, and natural 
science. The tape recordings and 
microfilms comprise another form of 
historic documentation, while the 
color projection slides and music 
records are audio-visual aids that are 
much utilized by the naturalists in 
presenting interpretive programs to 
visitor audiences which may number 
over a thousand at a time. 

The special purpose of this library 
is to aid the park superintendent and 
his professional staff, as well as any 
interested visitors wishing to do re- 
search in the social, natural, and his- 
torical sciences of Yosemite. Although 
perhaps only two or three ranger 
naturalists may be found working in 
the library at any one time, usually 
as many as 10 or 12 use it at some 
time during the day. Visitors may 
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number from as few as five to as 
many as 30 daily. 

Many visitors come to search for 
records of their ancestors in early- 
day associations with the park, while 
others come to do research either in 
natural science or in the history of 
pioneers of the Yosemite scene, who 
may have trudged across the plains 
or migrated around the Horn, either 
to die in the hardships of the gold 
rush or to survive and stake out their 
claims and become citizens of the old 
West. 

Some park visitors develop an in- 
terest after observing the museum 
exhibits and come to the library to 
perform research as a result. Two of 
our visitors during the 1954 summer 
were among these. Mr. and Mrs. Nat 
Edson from Los Angeles spent 3 days 
in this pursuit and in reading for en- 
joyment. Mr. Edson, a cartoon artist 
who does Gene Autry comic strips, 
was interested in accounts of Yo- 
semite artists, and Mrs. Edson, whose 
work is with dancing, spent her time 
doing research on Eadward Muy- 
bridge. Her chief interest is to find 
a means of putting action into pic- 
tures of dancers just as Muybridge 
tried and succeeded with the horse in 
his development of the theory of the 
motion picture. 

George Harlan, co-author of Oil 
Lamps and Iron Ponies, in 1953 spent 
several days in the library looking for 
material about the old Yosemite 
Railroad. He was doing research for 
his book Railroads of the Sierra 
Nevada Region. Former Park Nat- 
uralist C. A. Harwell, now one of 
Walt Disney’s photographers, visited 
the library several days while in the 
park getting shots of birds to be used 
in the making of Disney’s picture 
The Living Wilderness. Another fre- 
quent user of the library was Mary 
V. Hood, authoress of Outdoor Haz- 
ards, Real and Fancied. Author 
Clarence Buddington Kelland one 
day came into the park with Ex- 
president Herbert Hoover and visited 
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the library. Mrs. Roland W. Bray- 
ton, great-niece of Galen Clark who 
discovered the Mariposa Grove of 
Giant Sequoias in 1857 and who was 
Yosemite’s first “guardian,” used the 
library to search Clark’s history. A 
retired lion-hunter, Jay C. Bruce, 
author of Cougar Killer, stopped by 
to autograph the library copy of his 
book. 

Although most of the users of the 
library come singly, one day 15 Mari- 
posa County school teachers came 
together to find material for a history 
of their county that they hoped to 
write as a textbook for use in their 
schools. The Education Department 
of California was defraying the ex- 
penses of this undertaking. 

The Yosemite Natural History 
Association, through the sale of books 
and pamphlets explaining the natural 
history of the park, obtains and sup- 
plies funds for purchasing library 
materials as one of the functions of 
this non-profit organization. Many 
other materials are acquired as gifts. 
Mr. Ansel F. Hall in 1952 donated 
his personal Yosemite library, a col- 
lection of about 200 books, all very 
valuable and some almost priceless. 
Accessions to be purchased are se- 
lected by the park naturalist, al- 
though the writer, who requisitions 
supplies occasionally suggests works 
that are desirable. Only about 50 
books per year are purchased since 
the type of subject matter is so dis- 
tinctly defined. The library keeps 
up-to-date on scientific and historical 
works in its field. Even before a book 
is released by the publisher, if it is 
considered desirable for the library, 
reviews of it are studied. 

The Dewey Decimal system of 
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classification is used. Pamphlets and 
clippings called separates are classi- 
fied the same as are books. A sep- 
arate, be it a large pamphlet or very 
small clipping or document, is en- 
closed in a box and shelved follow- 
ing books of similar material. While 
this probably would not be practical 
for a public or school library, it works 
exceptionally well in this one. 

The librarian must be a graduate 
of an accredited library school, have 
a Civil Service rating, and be finally 
selected by the chief park naturalist 
and the park superintendent. The 
writer, visiting the park in 1949 and 
searching for a list of books for sale, 
was directed to the office of the park 
naturalist. A chat with his secretary 
unexpectedly interested her in secur- 
ing the position of librarian there. 
Two summers later she was working 
in Yosemite as seasonal librarian and 
instructor in “Library Organization 
and Techniques in Park Libraries” 
for aspiring naturalists enrolled in 
the Yosemite Field School. 

At first the librarian was housed 
in a tent. Since 1952 she has shared 
a Government cottage with two other 
women employees of the park. The 
rent is deducted from her biweekly 
salary check. She is allowed dis- 
counts at the park concessions and 
at the general store like other em- 
ployees. She is happy to have the 
opportunity of serving in the Yo- 
semite Museum Library and feels 
quite honored that in her daily work 
she uses the desk of John Muir, which 
was donated to the museum by his 
son-in-law, who stipulated that it was 
not to be stored or put on display, as 
he thought that Muir would have 
liked it that way. 


ie 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip Editor 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE AND ITS LIBRARY 


Mary ELizABETH AMBLER* 


As you enter the main door of Hud- 
son Hall you may see the seal of 
Blackburn College with its motto 
“CHRISTO ET HUMANITATI.” 
One wing of this building exemplifies 
this motto for it houses both the 
chapel and the library. In fact this 
motto symbolizes the entire program 
of the college as we attempt to instill 
in the students who come to us an 
understanding of both the spiritual 
and the temporal—‘“‘a love for Christ 
and all mankind.” 

Blackburn College is located in 
Carlinville, approximately in the 
center of the state. Although it is a 
relatively small liberal arts college, 
it is one of the oldest ones in Illinois. 
In 1837 the Reverend Gideon Black- 
burn deeded some 16,000 acres to 
twelve trustees for the purpose of 
establishing a school “to promote the 
general interests of education and to 
qualify young men for the office of 
the Gospel ministry by giving them 
such instruction in the Holy Scrip- 
tures as might enable them to per- 
form the duties of that high and holy 
vocation acceptably and usefully in 
the world.” A charter was granted 
in 1857 and the first classes were held 
in 1858. It was not until 1864 that 
a full collegiate course was intro- 
duced, and such work has been car- 
ried on continuously since that time. 


+ Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
* Librarian, Blackburn College. 


Although our students are no longer 
interested primarily in the ministry, 
we do endeavor to carry out the 
wishes of Gideon Blackburn in the 
vocations they now choose. 


As has been true of many privately 
endowed colleges, Blackburn has had 
its ups and downs. During one of 
these “down” periods, Dr. W. M. 
Hudson was elected to the presidency 
of the college. It was he who in- 
augurated the now famous “work- 
study-play” plan which has given 
Blackburn its unusual program. Each 
student is required to work on the 
campus fifteen hours a week. As a 
result, all of the work exclusive of 
the teaching is done by the students. 
The work, with the exception of the 
secretarial and the library help, is 
largely directed by the _ students 
under the supervision of a dietician 
and a superintendent of buildings 
and grounds. Even most of the build- 
ings have been constructed with stu- 
dent labor. At the present time a 
science building, the gift of the F. W. 
Olin Foundation is being erected by 
student labor under the direction of 
a building contractor. 


Some feel that perhaps too much 
emphasis has been put on the work 
plan. But it is only natural to stress 
the unusual. The academic work of 
the school is far from neglected. 
There is a faculty of some thirty full 
time instructors for the 325 students 
enrolled. Most of the students who 
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come are quite serious about their 
education for the low tuition and the 
work plan attract the type who can- 
not afford the more expensive private 
schools. There are few in the student 
body who do not work in the sum- 
mer to pay for their tuition. The 
administration has been fortunate in 
obtaining many grants, fellowships 
and scholarships for those who desire 
to go on to graduate study. It is 
now the usual and not the unusual 
thing for the A.B. graduate to attend 
some graduate school. Nor are they 
satisfied with stopping when they 
have completed their masters’ degree. 
Many continue their work for their 
doctorate. 

Since there is this stress upon the 
academic work, the library is not for- 
gotten. Our collection is not large, 
just over 20,000 volumes of books 
and some 1,500 volumes of bound 
periodicals with at least an equal 
number of unbound volumes. Al- 
though the school is old, the library 
is of recent date as the main building 
on the campus which contained the 
library was completely destroyed by 
fire in 1927. Only 1,500 volumes were 
saved at that time. Since then 
trained librarians have directed the 
work of the library and have suc- 
ceeded in building up a well rounded 
collection suitable to the classwork 
given on the campus. Since no at- 
tempt is made to offer work in all 
fields, we have concentrated our se- 
lection of material suitable for the 
instruction given. But on the other 
hand we have tried to select some of 
the outstanding materials in those 
fields not covered by the curriculum. 
Although we were an _ accredited 
junior college from 1917 to 1949, the 
full four years were restored in 1947 
and the first A.B. degrees since 1916 
were granted in 1949. In that year 
also the North Central Association 
changed our accreditation from that 
of a two year to that of a four year 
degree granting institution. The li- 
brary was well able to uphold its 
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place in the survey made by the Asso- 
ciation at that time. 

Besides the usual books, period- 
icals, and pamphlets found in the 
average small liberal arts college, we 
are very proud of our record collec- 
tion of well over 1,000 records—both 
78 and 33% r.p.m. The foundation 
of the collection was a gift from the 
Carnegie Corporation, but many 
records are added each year. We feel 
that we even have a few “collector’s 
items” in a dozen or so old Red Seal 
records of such artists as Caruso and 
Madame Schumann-Heink, which 
were obtained from a long time 
friend of the college. At one time we 
had a music listening room in con- 
nection with the library. That has 
long since been converted to a stack 
room, and the students now check 
out the records for use either in their 
own rooms or in the Music Building. 

In fact the library is responsible 
for the housing and managing of the 
entire audio-visual aid program. We 
have a growing collection of filmstrips 
which are cataloged and charged out 
to the various departments as they 
are needed. The slides at the present 
time are housed in the various de- 
partments, but we are considering 
making a catalogue of them for the 
library so that the whole school may 
have access to them. In the past few 
years more and more of the faculty 
have been using the motion picture 
in connection with their teaching. All 
films are ordered through the library. 
Arrangements for showing the films 
and keeping the equipment in repair 
are also taken care of in the library. 
Besides class room films we have a 
series of full length movies—mostly 
foreign—each year, as well as assem- 
bly films ranging from puppets to 
ballet to propaganda techniques. 

The latest acquisitions of the li- 
brary are a designation by the Super- 
intendent of Documents as a partial 
government depository library and a 
micro-film reader. A queer combina- 
tion, to be sure, but one which we 
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think will aid us in our work. Both 
are so new that we have not had a 
chance to become acquainted with 
them. We hope that the students will 
find both useful, especially in help- 
ing them prepare for their graduate 
work. 

The staff of the Blackburn College 
Library consists of one trained libra- 
rian and from six to nine student 
assistants, each of whom works fif- 
teen hours a week. It would be im- 
possible to do the work without the 
splendid cooperation of both the stu- 
dents and the faculty. Those students 
who work in the library do so by their 
own choice and are very willing to do 
any assigned task. More responsi- 
bility is placed on them than on 
many student assistants. Some, after 
working the four years here, have 
gone on into library work without 
taking a library degree and have done 
creditable work. 

The faculty and the faculty library 
committee are also quite active and 
cooperative. This is especially help- 
ful in the task of book selection for 
we feel that the faculty know better 
than anyone else what is needed for 
their teaching. The librarian does 
attempt to go over all book orders to 
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see that the collection is kept as well 
balanced as possible and that ma- 
terial is not needlessly duplicated. The 
library committee is very generous 
with their time—always willing to 
attend meetings to discuss general 
policies of the library and to give ad- 
vice on such questions as the recent 
one of whether or not we should be- 
come a depository library. 

The third part of our “work-study- 
play” program is not forgotten. There 
is the all-school picnic, the Saturday 
night dances and parties, the faculty- 
student baseball game. Our college 
has often been called the “Blackburn 
family” and such is the case. We are 
a closely knit group because of the 
nature of the program carried out on 
the campus. And yet we are not 
carrying it out in a vacuum, for we 
have students from all parts of the 
world, and our graduates are to be 
found across the globe. We encourage 
all of our students, whether born in 
this country or abroad, to take back 
to their homes the lessons they have 
learned on the campus: not merely 
those from the books which are im- 
portant—but the feeling of friendship 
and goodwill which permeates the 
whole institution. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Wituiam D. Murpxy, Editor* 


SERVICES OF THE LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


By JEANNE M. REILLEY+ 


Within the cube-like building at 
the corner of Grand Avenue and 
Dearborn Street in Chicago the 
American Medical Association con- 
ducts many enterprises, a number of 
which are unknown to the general 
public. In 1953 a 115-page booklet 
describing its services was published. 
Two and one-half pages were devoted 
to a brief summary of library services. 

In the early days of the Association 
the library had been envisioned as a 
prideful “repository” of books by 
its physician-founders. Consequently, 
when these books actually accumu- 
lated beyond the capacity of the 
office quarters, they were transferred 
first to Newberry Library, then to 
John Crerar. When the Chicago 
A.M.A. headquarters opened in 1903 
at its present location, a small room 
was set aside for the use of the first 
service librarian, Helen Hutchinson 
Green. The Library grew with the 
years until it now occupies approxi- 
mately half of the eighth floor. 

The indexing activities of the li- 
brary began with the preparation of 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin & 
Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Jeanne M. Reilley is Reference Librarian at the 
library of the American Medical Association, Chi- 
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and her B.S. in L.S. from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. She also has an Litt.M. from the 
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Special Course in Medical Bibliography at Colum- 
bia University. 

Miss Reilley has held reference positions at 
Duquesne University and the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh and has done hospital and medical li- 
brary work at various Veterans Administration in- 
stallations. She is a member of the American Li- 
brary Association, Special Libraries Association 
and the Medical Library Association. 


the useful index to JAMA (the medi- 
cal world’s nickname for the Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion). This venture proved so suc- 
cessful that the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index to Current Medical Litera- 
ture was initiated in 1916, merging in 
1927 to form the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index Medicus (familiarly 
termed Q@CIM). As specialties and 
new directions arose in medicine, 
gradually the collection of periodicals 
kept on hand for indexing grew far 
beyond the original 1916 total of one 
hundred and fifty-seven journal titles. 
A glance at the slim volume of pre- 
World War I and the present buxom, 
buckram-bound tome will serve as 
nothing else to chart the amazing 
complexity of modern medicine. 

Two important services sprang 
from these bibliographic activities of 
the library. In 1918, the first of the 
auxilliary services, the periodical 
lending service, was established to 
further utilize the large collection of 
unbound journals already on hand. 
This extension service allowed an in- 
dividual to borrow three journals pro- 
viding he paid the postage and a 
small additional charge. In 1923 
there were 1,425 loans, but in 1944 
there were over 10,000 periodicals 
mailed out over the country. 

At present loans continue to be 
made from a ten years’ cumulation 
of the one thousand journals now in- 
dexed in the QCIM plus a number 
of additional titles. A recent survey 
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surprised no one in revealing that 
most of the periodicals loaned had 
been published within the last five 
years. Medical textbooks, expensive 
and beautifully produced, resemble 
radioactive isotopes with their vary- 
ing “half lives.” Periodical literature 
alone can reveal the fissionable as- 
pects of medicine. 

It remained for a woman physician 
who also had been a librarian to es- 
tablish another linking extension serv- 
ice between the now standard printed 
bibliography, the QCIM, and the 
practical periodical loan _ service. 
Thus, in 1923, the package library 
loan service was established particu- 
larly for the use of physician mem- 
bers of the A.M.A. practising in iso- 
lated areas. At present 58 vertical 
files contain reprints and clipped ar- 
ticles filed according to subject head- 
QCIM. From Blue Hill, Maine, to 
Glasgow, Montana, come _ specific 
requests for material, let us say, on 
the current therapy for multiple 
sclerosis or on the diagnosis of 
poliomyelitis. These busy physi- 
cians are often moved to write for 
a package library when faced with 
(1) a staff meeting, (2) a speech, 
or (3) an anxious patient who has 
just read about a new wonder drug! 
In answer to his appeal a package 
of non-book material consisting of 
twelve to fourteen reprints, aug- 
mented if necessary by not more than 
four actual journals, when clippings 
or reprints from them are not avail- 
able. We have no photoduplication 
facilities. In 1951 the charge of 25c 
per package for the service was 
dropped, and assessments were made 
only to cover special and air mail de- 
livery. Subscribers to the Associa- 
tion’s scientific journals are served, 
but they are charged a token fee of 
50c a package. Since the inception 
of the Student A.M.A., this group 
is also eligible for free service. 

Although the staff of the package 
library service does not pretend to do 
research or compile bibliographies, 
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preferring to remain a search service 
compiling short reference lists, it gets 
its share of the involved and the so- 
called “negative” questions. Some of 
these are turned over to various 
councils and bureaus within the 
Association. For example, a question 
as to the value of a new drug will be 
sent to the Council of Pharmacy and 
Chemistry; a question concerning de- 
batable forensic medicine will be 
turned over to the Legal Department; 
many “posers” in diagnosis are 
routed to the Department of Queries 
& Minor Notes, which employs the 
services of a number of specialists 
who give opinions that subsequently 
are published in JAMA. Over 1,800 
package-library loans were made 
within the past year. 

The foregoing are the unusual 
“usual” activities of the A.M.A. li- 
brary. We also take in our stride re- 
quests for printed information com- 
ing from the various departments of 
the A.M.A. and from many of the 
special libraries within the city. 

Limited interlibrary loan privileges 
(i.e., the periodical loan service) are 
granted to libraries serving scientists. 
Books from the A.M.A. collection 
are not lent because the collection is 
a small one of recent basic texts* 
for the use of the house staff. No 
effort is made to duplicate the medi- 
cal collections available elsewhere. 
Most of the extensive periodical hold- 
ings remain unbound, shelved in 
neat cardboard boxes, ready for in- 
dividual loan. Only the regularly 
issued JAMA, the nine “Archives” 
of the medical specialties, and a few 
other A.M.A. publications are dis- 
tinguished by the binder’s art. 

Requests from lay persons are 
usually routed to the Bureau of 
Health Education, which conscien- 
tiously day in and day out answers a 
flood of correspondence from a medi- 
cally minded public with form or 


* For further information, see the article pub- 
lished in the Bulletin of the Medical Library Asso- 
ciation, 40, 167-168 (April 1952). 
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personal letters or with a packet of 
pamphlets which the user is urged to 
turn over to his local public library. 
Chicago 
September 27, 1954 

© 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES NEWS 
NOTES 


The Chicago Association of Law 
Libraries will be host to the 48th 
annual meeting of the American 
Association of Law Libraries to be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
July 5-8, 1955. Preceding the annual 
meeting, an Institute for Law Libra- 
rians will be conducted at North- 
western University Law School June 
28-July 2. Programs for both the 
meeting and the institute will be an- 
nounced shortly after January 1. 

Marian G. Gallagher of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, is 
President of the American Association 
of Law Libraries. Dorothy Scar- 
borough, Northwestern University, 
and William D. Murphy, Kirkland, 
Fleming, Green, Martin & Ellis, Chi- 
cago, are Chairmen of Local Arrange- 
ments for the annual meeting. 


Special Libraries Association’s 
Metals Division, in conjunction with 
the American Society for Metals, pre- 
sented its fifth annual program at 
the National Metals Exposition and 
Congress held in the International 
Amphitheater, Chicago, November 
1-5. Charles M. Wolfenberger, Di- 
rector, Technical Library, Acme Steel 
Company, Chicago, was chairman of 
the special committee arranging the 
meeting. 

During the Exposition an exhibit 
set up as an example of a small tech- 
nical library was staffed by members 
of the Metals Division and Illinois 
Chapter of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. Periodicals, government publi- 
cations, new technical books and 
ASM and SLA publications were 
featured. On-the-spot reference serv- 
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ice was given, and free bibliographies 
and SLA literature and reprints were 
distributed. William J. Soika, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago, was in charge of the 
booth. 

Highlights of the three-day pro- 
gram included discussions of the im- 
portance of libraries in market re- 
search by Donald E. Stewart, Man- 
ager of the Data Section, Commercial 
Research Division of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and sources 
of information on nonferrous metals 
by Irving Lipkowitz, Assistant to the 
President of Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. At a meeting devoted to the 
small metallurgical library Marjorie 
O. Baker, Librarian of Baker and Co., 
Inc., discussed methods of starting 
such a library. William S. Budington 
of John Crerar Library spoke on the 
“Paradoxical Trade Catalog” and 
Lois W. Brock of General Tire and 
Rubber Company took up the hand- 
ling of patents in the small library. 

Visits were made to John Crerar Li- 
brary, Inland Steel Company, and 
the new research library in the Pur- 
due Extension Building at Hammond, 
Ind. 

The National Chemical Exposition 
held at the Chicago Coliseum Octo- 
ber 12-15 again featured an exhibit 
by Special Libraries Association. The 
Exposition is sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society and SLA’s exhibit was in 
charge of Ruth Schow, Technical 
Librarian of the Visking Corporation, 


Chicago. 


BOOKS FOR RETARDED 
READERS 


A bibliography revised this Fall at 
the Illinois State Library by Mrs. 
Vivian H. Howard. It is listed in 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, H. W. Wilson Company; 
Educators Index of free materials, 
Reading Teacher, February ’54. 
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Requests for copies have come to 
us from 27 states outside of Illinois. 
Outside the U.S.A. requests have 
come from Methuen Publishers Lon- 
don, England and the Camp Head- 
quarters at Tokyo. 


* * 


ATOMS AT WORK 


British Information Services have 
prepared a display kit containing: 


1. A picture set, Atoms at Work 
2. A copy of the much publicized 
book, Britain’s Atomic Fac- 
tories 
3. A display card measuring 11” 
x 14” which describes and 
illustrates 
a) Items 1 and 2 
b) B.I1.S. Films, Atoms at Work 
and Operation Hurricane 
c) B.LS. film strip, Atoms at 
Work 


It is available on loan for one to 
six weeks or longer if desired only to 
Public Libraries. 


For information write to: 


Miss L. JOHNSON 

British Information Service 
720 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


* K 


NEWS NOTES 


“The freedom to read is essential to 
our democracy. It is under at- 
tack.” 

The Second Conference on Intellec- 
tual Freedom held at Whittier Col- 
lege in June 1953 answered this 
attack. The answers are recorded in 
the Conference Proceedings published 
October 20 by the American Library 
Association, Chicago, under the title 
Freedom of Book Selection.* 

The four hundred librarians at- 
tending the Second Conference on 
Intellectual Freedom were concerned 
about the attacks on books and li- 
braries by self-styled patriotic and 
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“decency” groups. Few people in 
1953 dared to protest these attacks 
openly. But the hundreds at the In- 
tellectual Freedom Conference joined 
thousands of fellow librarians con- 
vened at Los Angeles for the ALA 
Conference a week later to make their 
stand clear when they endorsed 
“Freedom to Read,” a statement pre- 
pared in May 1953 by the West- 
chester Conference of the American 
Library Association and the American 
Book Publishers Council. The Presi- 
dent of the United States backed their 
position on June 24 in a letter to the 
President of the American Library 
Association that commanded front 
page space throughout the country. 
“The libraries of America,” President 
Eisenhower stated, “are and must 
ever remain the homes of free, in- 
quiring minds.” 

The main concerns of the Second 
Conference on Intellectual Freedom 
were trouble spots in book selection, 
and the responsibilities of persons in- 
volved in book selection. Eric Lara- 
bee, associate editor of Harper's 
Magazine, analyzed the meaning of 
“Morality and Obscenity” in rela- 
tion to reading, and the implications 
of “little boycotts.” Harold D. Lass- 
well, foremost American authority on 
propaganda techniques and mass 
communication, discussed the need 
for free access to controversial books 
in a speech titled “Politics and Sub- 
version.” 

The Annual Reading Institute of 
Temple University will be held dur- 
ing the week of January 24, 1955. The 
topic for this year’s program is 
PHONICS AND RELATED WORD 
PERCEPTION SKILLS. Registra- 
tion for this Institute will be limited. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 

The Reading Clinic 
Department of Psychology 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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Notable Recent Acquisitions 


Northwestern University Library, 
Evanston, reports the following recent 
acquisitions of importance: 


A. Spanish Plays 


A collection of approximately 
11,500 Spanish plays (including 
some 330 written in the Catalan 
language) dating from 1750 to 
1950. Through the addition of this 
collection to its already substantial 
holdings of Spanish plays, North- 
western will have what is probably 
the largest collection of Spanish 
drama west of the State of New 
York. 


B. German and Austrian Plays 
A collection of approximately 
1,000 minor plays in German, writ- 
ten by 19th and 20th-century Ger- 
man and Austrian playwrights. 


C. Musicological Literature 

Several hundred volumes of 
important works on the theory and 
history of music. 


D. Modern Art 


A collection of several hundred 
volumes dealing with modern art, 
particularly French art and Ger- 
man expressionism. 


E. First Editions of Sren Kierke- 
gaard 


A complete collection of first 
editions of all the works of Sren 
Kierkegaard, famous 19th-century 
Danish philosopher, called by some 
“the father of existentialism.” 

All the collections mentioned 
above (A-E) were acquired 
by University Librarian Jens 
Nyholm during a_ recent 
book-buying trip to Europe. 


F. French Revolutionary Pam- 
phlets 
A collection of some 7,300 
pamphlets printed between 1787 
and 1799, and some 150 manu- 
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scripts. Constituting important 
source material on the French rev- 
olution, this collection contains sig- 
nificant statements on a_ great 
variety of subjects and should be 
of interest to anyone doing research 
in 18th-century continental history, 
law, political science, economics, 
education, and social institutions. 


G. N. F. S. Grundtvig Collection 


A collection of some 200 vol- 
umes (including many first edi- 
tions) about N. F. S. Grundtvig, 
Danish 19th-century poet, preacher, 
and educator, known as “the father 
of the Danish folk high school.” 
This collection, doubtless the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, 
was presented to Northwestern 
University by Mrs. Herbert Lothe, 
of Lake Forest and Aksel Nielsen 
of Chicago. It will be known as 
the J. Christian Bay Collection of 
Grundtvigiana in honor of Dr. J. 
Christian Bay, Librarian Emeritus 
of the John Crerar Library. 


Orientation Filmstrip Series 


Chicago Teachers College has just 
completed the first in a projected 
series of six full color filmstrips. The 
purpose of the group is to provide a 
basis for a well rounded program for 
Library orientation for freshmen. 
The strip just released is entitled 
Reference Materials. Dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, yearbooks, 
bibliographical works are presented 
in a way which will capture the in- 
terest of even those students who are 
not book minded. The sound track 
is refreshingly witty. The sound disk 
may or may not be an integral part 
of the presentation. 

To obtain film and disk set Ref- 
erance Materials send your order to 
Society of Visual Education, 1345 W. 
Diversey Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois, 
price $6.00. 


A brief description of the entire 
series, now in preparation, follows: 
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Filmstrip 1. An Introduction to the 
Facilities of Your Library. An over- 
view of the service department and 
of their facilities will be given. 


Filmstrip 2. Periodical Indexes. Pro- 
cedures for carrying out an assign- 
ment. Interpreting entries, compil- 
ing bibliographies. It is planned to 
describe the function of the Read- 
ers Guide, International, Educa- 
tion, and Biography Indexes. Pos- 
sible mention of others. 


Filmstrip 3. Reference Materials. 
(Completed) 


Filmstrip 4. The Materials Center. 
This filmstrip will outline the 
function and the nature of the col- 
lection of materials in the special- 
ized department which includes 
children’s books and other chil- 
dren’s materials, as well as units, 
courses of study and a text book 
collection. 


Filmstrip 5. The Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter. The function and equipment 
of this department of the library 
will be explained. 


Filmstrip 6. Other Library Facili- 
ties in your Community. For this 
iast strip the facilities of the pupic 
library and several highly special- 
ized libraries are to be described. 


One of the series, no. 4 would be of 
special interest to teacher training in- 
stitutions. 

The production of the filmstrips is 
a result of cooperative effort. Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Teachers College 
Library staff and the Departments of 
Education, Library Science, Speech, 
and Art have joined forces in produc- 
ing this integrated work. 

At the Minneapolis Conference this 
past summer Mr. Fritz Veit, Director 
of Libraries, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, pre-viewed Filmstrip 3 for a 
large audience. It was very well re- 
ceived. 
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Exhibits for the World Council of 
Churches Assembly 


On the occasion of the second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston last August 
both Lake Forest College and North- 
western University libraries prepared 
special exhibits. 


The Lake Forest College Library 
displayed a unique selection of books 
and fragments including some of the 
rarest monuments in the development 
of the writen hand and printing from 
the ninth century to the present. Out- 
standing were the GUTENBERG 
NEW TESTAMENT and a leaf of 
the CONSTANCE MISSAL, now 
generally accepted as the oldest sur- 
viving printed book and a predeces- 
sor of the famous Gutenberg Bible. 
For the exhibition, Bruce Rogers, dis- 
tinguished book designer, made a 
catalog —a_ collector’s item—which 
was presented to members of the pre- 
view audience, Friday evening, 
August 20. 

Northwestern University Library’s 
exhibit was perhaps as complex an 
undertaking as any Library project 
in recent years. The exhibit on Chris- 
tian Unity portrayed the develop- 
ment of the Ecumenical Movement 
and was prepared by Mr. joseph 
Komidar, Chief of Reference and 
Special Services, Miss Ruth Gus- 
tavsson, exhibit designer, and mem- 
bers of the Reference Department. 

Months in the planning, this out- 
standing exhibit required assiduous 
study and research, wide reading, 
and the preparation of much special 
material. The result was a striking 
and informative guide to the ecumen- 
ical or church unity movement cov- 
ering the period 49 A.D. to the pres- 
ent. The exhibit was so arranged that 
the interested, intelligent, but unin- 
formed and slightly rushed student 
or visitor could get a “viewer’s di- 
gest” of the antiquity, continuity, and 
variety of movements generated to 
maintain christian unity. 
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Ever since 69 A.D. when the first 
Christians who were of course the 
Jews, came from various places to 
Jerusalem to decide what to require 
of the Gentile converts flocking to 
their church, Christians have come 
together to discuss their common con- 
cerns. 

The exhibit showed how in the Six- 
teenth Century the Renaissance em- 
phasis on freedom and investigation 
was related to the Reformation with 
its zeal to bring the church back to 
New Testament simplicity. This was 
the period when Protestants broke 
from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and when they further divided among 
themselves. 

In the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries, both Christian humanists 
and Christian mystics worked to- 
ward unity as they saw it. The first 
consciously “ecumenical” society— 
because it was definitely founded on 
an international interdenominational 
basis—began in Basle, Switzerland, 
not far from the present Geneva 
headquarters of the World Council of 
Churches. 

Finally the exhibit related the story 
of the people and events directly be- 
hind the formation in 1948 of the 
World Council of Churches in Aster- 
dam. The World Council now has 
161 member churches in 48 lands 
serving and cooperating with each 
other but under no compulsion to 
do so. 

The exhibit created so much in- 
terest that at the request of the 
W.C.C. it will be sent to Geneva. 
There it will be combined with parts 
of a photographic exhibit and will 
then be sent on a tour through 
Europe and the United States. 
Finally, it is expected that the exhibit 
will find a permanent home in the 
headquarters of the World Council 
of Churches at Geneva, Switzerland. 


New Director of Libraries at S.I.U. 


Mr. Ralph E. McCoy, librarian of 
the Labor and Industrial Relations 
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Library, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, has been appointed Director of 
Libraries, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale. Mr. McCoy will 
not embark on his new duties until 
early in 1955. He is presently com- 
pleting work for the Ph.D. in libra- 
rianship at Illinois. Mr. McCoy is 
the joint compiler of a bibliography 
on the History of Labor and Union- 
ism in the United States, 1953, and 
served as Chairman of a Subcommit- 
tee on Bibliography on Personnel Ad- 
ministration. This Subcommittee pre- 
pared a monograph Personnel Ad- 
ministration for Libraries, a Biblio- 
graphic Essay which was published 
by A. L. A. in 1953. 


Library Buildings Institute 


A Library Buildings Institute is 
being tentatively programmed as a 
pre-conference activity of the A. L. A. 
Midwinter meeting to be held at 
Wayne University Libraries, Detroit, 
Michigan on January 28-29, 1955. 
Illinois librarians who wish to sub- 
mit building plans for criticism and 
discussion should make inquiry of 
Mr. David Jolly, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Library, Chairman A.CR.L. 
Building Committee. The registration 
fee will be $5.00. Registration will be 
limited to 100. 


Moving Your Library? 


Those libraries with moving prob- 
lems may be interested to learn that 
1,200 lemon boxes loaned by two 
fruit companies were used to move 
the 50,000 volumes into the new li- 
brary building on the Santa Barbara 
Campus, University of California. 
While citrus boxes would scarcely be 
de rigeur in Illinois, it can be re- 
ported that the moving crew of the 
Northwestern University’s Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Grounds used 
self stacking banana boxes to move 
books, papers, personal effects, etc. 
from Harris and Fayerweather Halls 
into Krege Memorial Hall this sum- 
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50th Anniversaries are being celebrated by the libraries at Danville, Mt. 
Vernon and Springfield. Special Open House and programs throughout the 
week attract many visitors and new borrowers. 


80th Anniversary for the Urbana Free Library. 


Girt Books, oR OTHERS! 


The Tuberculosis Hospital at the Illinois State Penitentiary at Pontiac 
needs books. Send to Louis Levin, M. D., at the above address. 


I. L. A. Trustee Awards, 1954, were presented to Mrs. Robert S. John of 
Waukegan, and Mrs. A. W. Errett of Kewanee. 


Are your copies of Illinois Libraries being used? If not, will you write to 
us about revising the names on our mailing list, please. 


SHARE YOUR PLANS AND SUCCESSES BY SENDING 
THEM TO THE STATE LIBRARY 
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